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President Walker offered a note of de- 
layed optimism when he stated that 
Charles E. Wilson and William H. 
Harrison, the chief administrators of the 
National Defense Program, thought that 
a fairly normal type of economy would 
return in about 18 to 24 months, due to 
the increase in over-all production. 


The Board approved separate publi- 
cation of a series of five booklets on 
various aspects of National Defense for 
distribution to the membership. 


The Treasurer reported that 1950 had 
closed with The Institute’s finances in 
much better condition than anyone had 
been able to anticipate. $30,000 was 
carried forward to the Emergency Loan 


Fund. 


The Institute’s contribution to Re- 
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Administration 
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NOTE 


gional Seminars was increased to a total 
of $300 per year per Region if such 
sum is matched by expenditures of the 
Region itself. 


The Institute was requested by the 
Department of State to assemble new 
panels for architectural exhibits over- 
seas. ‘Lhe Department will pay the ex- 
penses of this program. 


The Board went on record approving 
the continuation of the Hill-Burton Hos- 


pital Act. 


The Secretary of The Institute was 
requested to answer all inquiries on the 
matter of ethics. 


Director Broad announced that the 
Texas Society of Architects had qualified 
as a State Organization of The Institute. 
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Administrative Secretary 


Despite the fact that this issue of the BULLETIN comes off the 
press following the 1951 Convention, its printing schedule is such 
that it cannot contain any transactions of the Convention.. 
details, insofar as possible, will be published in the Memo and 
following issues of the BULLETIN. 
to insert the results of the 83rd Convention elections, and the 
names of the new Officers and Regional Directors will be found 
on the inside back cover. 


Full 


There was time, however, 


The Board’s March Meeting 


SUMMARY OF ACTIONS TAKEN BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
AT ITS SPECIAL MEETING, MARCH 1-3, 1951 


Director Willis announced that final 
steps had been taken in making the 
Massachusetts State Association of, Ar- 
chitects a Chapter of The Institute. 


The Institute urged that all Govern- 
ment departments be required to follow 
the restrictions on building materials and 
design as are applied to architects in 
private work. 


By-Laws of The Institute were re- 
vised to state that The Board shall hold 
a regular Annual Meeting immediately 
prior to the opening of the Annual Con- 
vention; a regular Organization Meet- 
ing within 10 days following the ad- 
journment of the Annual Convention, 
and two other regular meetings. This 
increases from three to four the number 
of scheduled meetings of The Board. 
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The Committee on Activities made 
several specific recommendations, includ- 
ing: 

(a) Former members of Committees 
should meet with their sucessors in 
office—presumably at The Conven- 
tion. 

The Committee on Architectural 
Competitions should be reduced to 
three members. 

The Owner-Architect contracts 
should be re-edited with better pub- 
lic relations in mind, so as to show 
more clearly the services the archi- 
tect will perform. 

All nominations for awards, except 
for the Gold Medallist, should be 
channeled through the Committee 


on Allied Arts. 


(e) A Handbook on operations for 
Chapters should be made up. 

(f) The Institute publications should 
publish more reviews of new books. 

(g) The JourNat and the BULLETIN 


(b) 
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should be combined into one pub- 


lication (after considerable discus- 


sion, The Board voted to oppose 

any change in present publication 

policies). 

The staff was directed to obtain 1n- 

formation on group disability insur- 

ance coverage for employees of ar- 

chitectural firms. 

(i) Appropriate induction services for 
new members was to be called to the 
attention of the Chapters. 


(h) 


The Committee on Research Facili- 
ties made several recommendations in 
which The Board was interested but 
which were referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee of the A.J.A. and The Producers’ 


Council for further report. 


Director Willis, Chairman of the 
Committee on Election Procedure, made 
several recommendations, all of which 


have been incorporated in notices pub- — 
lished to the membership. 


It was agreed that appropriate metal — 
plaques should be purchased and placed 
in each building which has won an Honor 
Award in architectural competition. 


The Institute welcomed the new 
South Dakota Chapter whose charter 
was effective March 1, 1951. 


A new procedure was adopted for the 
processing of applications for member- 
ship in The Institute. The Board of 
Examiners was requested to circulate to 
the Chapter Secretaries directly the 
names of applicants for corporate mem- 
bership. After a 60-day waiting period 
for replies applications will go forward. 


The invitation of The Massachusetts 
State Association of Architects to hold 
the 1954 Convention in Boston was ac- 
cepted. 
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TRENDS & COMMENT 


(continued) 


FINANCING 
the architect says e « e 


The original projected $200,000 cost 
for the Kanawha Airport Terminal 
Building (Charleston, W. Va.) was ex- 
panded to over $1,000,000 when the 
citizens responded to the architect’s 
question, “Do you want to spend $200,- 
000 or solve the problem?” ‘This in- 
volved selling the public on an added 
bond issue, & the statements made with 
respect to building needs have been fully 
supported by its use upon occupancy. 

An amortization sheet, a careful 
budget & a businesslike production sched- 
ule are handy tools that minimize op- 
portunities to err. Furnishing such to 
his client, an architect is forgiven many 
other shortcomings. 


C. E. Silling, AIA 
OBSOLESCENCE 


the editor says e e e 


Greatest problem with most airports 
since 1940 is obsolescence. La Guardia’s 
buildings were out of date almost before 
they were finished. “There should be an 
open-end policy for buildings—as well as 
for runways. Hangars that were large 
enough for airplanes in 1945 are too 
cramped for maintenance work today. 
There is no reason to think that pas- 
senger planes as large as the B-36 will 
not come along. Increased size of 
planes & use of jet engines will require 
longer runways. 

Carl Norcross, Associate Editor, 

The Magazine of Building 


CONTROL TOWER 
the architect says e e e 


Research carefully on the control 
tower & all the services it requires & dis- 
penses. The pattern of its techniques is 
difficult « constantly changing. Unless 
its layout is flexible enough to alter with 
the advent of new control attitudes, the 
entire airport obsoletes pending expensive 
alterations. 


C2 E. Silling, AIA 


OPERATIONS 
the editor says e ¢ 


The real experts on airport design are 
the big airlines. Certainly they know 
better than anyone else why so many of 
our airports are inadequate. .. . It is 
probably true that ATA tends to look 
at airports from a selfish viewpoint, but 
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Building Type 
~Reterence Guide No. 7 


AIRPORTS (PART II) 


(Part I appeared in the BULLETIN 
for March 1951) 


We gratefully acknowledge the co- 
operation of the following individuals in 
addition to those listed in the previous 
BULLETIN : 


Ralph H. Burke, Consulting Engineer 

Richard J. Winn, American Airlines 

Hervey F. Law, General Supt. of Air- 
ports, The Port of NY Authority 


it is also true that the airlines have 
analyzed the problem more carefully 
than others. The fact that they have 
had practical operating experience gives 
great weight to their recommendations. 
Carl Norcross, Associate Editor, 
The Magazine of Building 


the architect says e e e 


e Provide ample parking close at hand 

e Separate flying & sightseeing, non- 
flying public prior to entry to ticket 
concourse 

e Separate passenger & checked bag- 
gage at ticket counter 

e At destination return 
baggage at taxi apron 

e Arrange airline offices to view field 
wherever possible (not all airports 
are in big cities & maximum use of 
employed personnel is essential to 
profitable operation) 

e Wrap-around plan of apron is ex- 
pandable in number of loading posi- 
tion by increasing arc & bordering it 
with a covered corridor. Weather 
exposure for passenger is no more 
than with finger type of plan 

e Plan problems of terminal building 
design for great cities are entirely 
different than those for smaller areas. 


G. E. Silling, AIA 


passengers’ 


CONCESSIONS 
the operator says © ee 


Not enough attention is given archi- 
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tecturally from a functional standpoint 
in planning terminal buildings at air- 
ports which will take care of both public 
& passenger traffic with regard to en- 
couraging business of concessionaires, 
which is of so much importance in mak- 
ing an airport self-supporting. Central 
terminal type of building is best for this 
purpose; unit type of building with 
special waiting rooms for each of air- 
lines using airport is least desirable from 
this standpoint. 

Hervey F. Law, General Superin- 

tendent of Airports, The Port of New 

York Authority 


the architect says e e e 


Study every facet of revenue-produc- 
ing concessions. Exploit fully any pe- 
culiar advantage. At Kanawha Airport, 
8 minutes from the business section, three 
different kinds of meals can be served at 
three different levels, & each level has its 
private outdoor deck with magnificent 
view. 


C. E. Silling, AIA 


AIRLINE STAFF CONSULTANTS 
the airline says e e e 


All major airline companies maintain 
architecturally trained staff members 
who are available to consult with archi- 
tectural firms engaged in designing air- 
port buildings at cities served by these 
airlines. These airline representatives 
are specialists in their field who not only 
have an intimate knowledge of the air- 
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line operation itself but experience in 
the broad aspect of design insofar as it 
relates to integration of municipal, CAA 
& non-aviation concession activities. Any 
architect commissioned to design an air- 
port building can secure from these 
representatives a complete breakdown of 
space requirements divided into present 
& future needs in order that a building 
can be designed that can be expanded 
along logical lines. It has been my per- 
sonal experience that in many instances 
architectural firms proceed into fully de- 
veloped preliminary sketches before con- 


sulting with future airline users of build- 
ing. I believe this is due to the fact that 
the architectural profession does not 
realize this assistance is available to 
them. 

Richard J. Winn, American Airlines 


APPROVALS 
the architect says e e e 


Obtain written approvals of your pre- 
liminary layouts from each airline & 
CAA before proceeding with definitive 
drawings. 


C. E. Silling, AIA 


SCOPE OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Following is from revised report (19 
Jan 51) of the Joint Committee on 
Collaboration Among Design Professions 
(not yet approved by Boards of partici- 
pating societies) : 


DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY 
IN AIRFIELD PROJECTS 


Initial Collaboration 


Collaborators shall prepare & present 
to client a report containing their pre- 
liminary estimates of cost & site analysis 
based upon facility requirements neces- 
sary to satisfy intended use. Preliminary 
report must give consideration to tech- 
nical planning criteria & to economic as- 
pects of problem. 


Joint Responsibility 


Collaborative work «& responsibility 
throughout design & construction should 
cover following fundamental features 
where applicable to site & to develop- 
ment of projects: 


m Preparation of very preliminary 
schematic studies designating space- 
taking requirements such as: 

aircraft operational area 

terminal building & hangar area 

plane tie-down & parking area 

access roads & automobile parking 
areas 

e specialized public facility areas 

e ‘specialized aircraft handling areas 

@ airport maintenance & storage, to- 
gether with any other areas pertinent 
to project. 

@ Determination of size of areas, loca- 
tion of areas in relation to each other 
& other similar pertinent factors. 

@ Determination of proper physical re- 
lationship of specific project plans to 
surrounding area & communities, 
especially with regard to problem of 
ground access & transportation. 
Determination of needed adjustment 
in project plans, or in surrounding 
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development, in order to overcome 
serious obstacles or problems in de- 
velopment of nearby territory, pos- 
sibly caused by building of airfield 
project. 

Through joint agreement among col- 
laborators very preliminary general 
plan should then be produced in office 
of collaborator who, in opinion of 
majority of collaborators, is best 
qualified to compile such preliminary 
general plan embodying design ele- 
ments agreed upon in this joint con- 
ference. 

§ Determination of general location & 
types of utilities, building services & 
project lighting. 

@ Determination of types of mechanical 
equipment. 

@ Determination of types of structural 
systems. 

@ Determination of general character & 
lists of drawings & specifications, to 
eliminate duplication & to produce 
efficiency & economy of design & con- 
struction. 

® Determination of responsibility for 
comprehensive development plan. 


Individual responsibilities & duties 
of each collaborator without regard 
to prime responsibility 


f Architect 


@ Designs, prepares drawings & specifi- 
cations for & supervises construction 
of all buildings, unless otherwise 
mutually agreed upon by collabora- 
tors 

e Plans architectural treatment of all 
other structures or parts thereof, un- 
less specifically excluded by mutual 
agreement among collaborators 

e Coordinates all engineering services 
with architectural services on build- 
ings designed by architect 


@ City Planner 


e Studies & reports upon physical re- 


lationship of project area to nearby 
communities & regional area, includ- 
ing traffic, transportation, housing & 
other pertinent aspects that may have 
bearing on planning of projects 

Studies & reports on physical rela- 
tionship of specific propect plans to 
surrounding area & commuuities, 
especially with regard to problems of 
ground access & transportation. 


Civil Engineer 


Makes surveys for & prepares all 
property, topographic & public utility 
maps. This survey work also in- 
cludes detailed obstruction survey of 
turning & approach zones. 

Prepares plans for general grading & 
excavations for engineering develop- 
ments unless otherwise mutually 
agreed upon among collaborators. 
Designs, prepares drawings & specifi- 
cations for & supervises construction 
of water supply systems, sewerage 
systems, & storm drainage systems. 
Designs, prepares drawings & specifi- 
cations for & supervises construction 
of runways, aprons, taxi-ways, roads, 
& parking areas, sidewalks, retaining 
walls & bridges incident thereto un- 
less otherwise mutually. agreed upon 
by collaborators. 

Designs, prepares drawings & specifi- 
cations for & supervises construction 
of such foundations & structural parts 
of buildings & other structures not 
customarily designed by architect. 
Sets lines & grades for control of all 
work on project, other than for 
buildings. 

Coordinates architectural & other en- 
gineering services with civil engineer- 
ing services on buildings & other 
facilities designed by civil engineer. 


Landscape Architect 


Designs, prepares drawings & specifi- 
cations for & supervises construction 
of all turf areas, lawn irrigation & 
subsurface drainage, planting & such 
other site surface improvements & 
such walks, roads, & parking areas as 
are included in work of landscape 
architect by mutual agreement among 
collaborators. 

Prepares grading plans «& specifica- 
tions for & supervises construction of 
all areas under landscape develop- 
ment unless otherwise mutually 
agreed upon among collaborators. 
Designs, prepares drawings & specifi- 
cations for & supervises construction 
of outdoor recreation areas, facili- 
ties & structures incident thereto, & 
all walls, walks, fences x drives in- 
cident to landscape development. 
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1951 NATIONAL AIRPORT PLAN (calendar yeas) 


Number of Airports by Service Type, Population Group, 
and Estimated Cost 


ROACH EA Ee ae ee 


: 1950 Number Estimated Cost BySource of Funds 
Service Type Population of (in thousands) 
Group Airports Total Sponsor Federal 
ol NS oe A Pons Ore never 
TOTAL, 4,945 $661,975 $338,237 $323,738 
0- 4,999 1,954 82,758 43,253 39,505 
eae Be 133 9,011 4,758 4,253 
Personal ,000- 24,999 41 2,761 1,464 1,297 
25,000- 49,999 13 982 504 478 
50,000-299,999 74 4,403 2,384 2,019 
300,000 & over 95 9,109 4,957 4,152 
ROTA 2,310 $109,024 $ 57,320 $ 51,704 
4,999 629, FS 40.847 ~ $19.e21 TS 21076 
seu 9,999 255 26,982 14,107 12,875 
10,000- 24,999 124 16,736 8,848 7.838 
Beugudary 25,000- 49,999 11 2,213 1,141 1,072 
50,000-299,999 40 5,359 2,711 2,648 
300,000 & over 89 16,359 8,611 7,748 
TOTAL 1,148 $108,496 $ 55,239 §$ 53,257 
0- 4,999 198-\-AS 20293". eh 9 52809, OS 0765 
5,000- 9,999 144 19,821 9,926 9,865 
monies 10,000- 24,999 199 40,202 20,326 19,876 
25,000- 49,999 48 13,477 6,940 6,537 
50,000-299,999 23 5,733 2,965 2,768 
300,000 & over 44 15,987 8,304 7,683 
TOTAL 656 $115,513 $ 57,989 $ 57,524 
0- 4,999 £0. FG. 9,155 $4,389" $7 4.766 
5,000- 9,999 29 4,771 2,191 2,580 
10,000- 24,999 75 11,765 5,663 6,102 
ons 25,000- 49,999 68 15,267 7,474 7,793 
50,000-299,999 69 25,182 12,796 12,386 
300,000 & over 22 13,441 7,122 6,319 
TOTAL 303 $79,581 $ 39,635  $ 39,946 
0- 4,999 Zo, Nae seOS Sum See Wa ee e216 
Express 5,000- 9,999 3 frie 484 647 
Continental 10,000- 24,999 4 814 353 461 
Intercontinental 25,000- 49,999 a 7,844 3,759 4,085 
Intercontinental 50,000-299,999 36 23,146 11,067 12,079 
Express 300,000 & over 79 205,106 —«:106,749 98,357 
TOTAL 141 $238,329 $122,484 $115,845 
0- 4,999 L6Ste SSS «eh i ae 18S 
5,000- 9,999 27 848 432 416 
4 / 1,092 549 543 
Seaplane 10,000- 24,999 37 , 
Facilities 25,000- 49,999 27 893 453 440 
50,000-299,999 24 1,126 585 541 
300,000 & over 21 1,265 661 604 
TOTAL 304 «3 8,781 $$ 4,399 $ 4,382 
GOURACOOS ChAT) Oo cote Geta hata gtk Merete a POR area 
BiGO0s, 395999) i cares uate IN, Tenbeccry pA anaes 
10,000- 24,999 es B97 wes 199 OS 20 
Heliports 25,000- 49,999 J ee a a 
50,000-299,999 
300,000 & over 71 2,077 1,081 996 


TOTAL 


Preprinted by permission of CAA 
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RELATION OF CIVIL AIRPORTS TO NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The NSRB has designated an expert 
committee, called Task Group D—Air- 
ports, to study defense aspects of civil 
airports. Its chairman, A. B. Curry, 
Director of Dade County Port Au- 
thority, Miami, Florida, reported under 
date of 15 Jan 51 recommendations on 
following subjects: 


e full time committee representing: 


CAA 
CAB 
Office of Secretary of Defense 
Air Force 
Navy 
Industry 
(this committee is now in being as 


ee 


Alb ae 


10000 FI LONG 


ye Ss 


———— 


THE PARALLEL RUNWAY PLAN AIRPORT 
. This plan provides for eight 10,000-feet runways with two runways 
in each direction although the area required is only 2.8 square miles 
and provides for end-of-runway landing with control tower contact at a 
radius of only two miles. This is the plan advocated by the air line pilots. 


The Air Line Pilot 
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2 HME 
RADIVS 


ee 


the Airport Use Panel of the Air 
Coordinating Committee) 

e discretionary transfer of military 
funds to CAA for airport improve- 
ments 

e more thorough coordination of plan- 
ning, programming & utilization of 
airports—by above committee 

e need for effective airport connections 
should be stressed by NSRB « CAA 

e need for airport security policy 
(structures & personnel ) 

e CAA inventory control & priorities 
for airport requirements 

e joint military & civil usage of civil 
airport facilities with local political 
administrative & maintenance control 


PLANNING DATA 


- eS 


: TOWER | 


RADIUS 


miles. 


air line pilots. 


3 MILE —— 


e immediate development & improve- 
ment at key civil airports after com- 
mittee review 

e Federal government to share mainte- 
nance & operation costs pro-rata on 
joint use. 

e military occupancy & usage of civil 
facilities on standard __lessee-lessor 
basis 

e mandatory cost accounting system for 
selected civil airports. 


The report of the Air Cordinating 
Committee, including all task groups on 
various phases of civil air mobilization, 
is scheduled for publication this month. 


ALL ax. 
10,000 FT, LONG 


2 


ne LE / 
RADIUS 


/ 
J 
vA 
we 
3 MILE 
ae ns Fas RADIUS 


THE TANGENTIAL RUNWAY PLAN AIRPORT 
This plan provides likewise for eight 10,000-feet runways but with 
only one runway in each area although the space required is 11.2 Square 


It also requires a plane to be three miles from the control tower 
to effect an end-of-runway landing. 


This is the plan opposed by the 
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_ RUNWAY DESIGN’ 
the pilots say eee 


One of the reigning controversies in 
airport planning has been that existing 
between two principal schools of thought 
—Proponents of the parallel runway 
plan, mainly pilots who have to use air- 
ports, & champions of the tangential 
runway plan, mainly desk-bound theorists 
who do their flying with a slide rule « 
don’t have to use airports. 

Advantages afforded by the parallel 
runway plan over the tangential plan 
break down into several main categories: 
® space conservation 
e economy 
e safety 
e traffic flow & air traffic control 
e reduction of taxiing 

Many of the very evident advantages 
are easily seen in the sketches accompany- 
ing this article. Although the sketches 
create an optical illusion of unequal 
runway lengths, both plans are drawn 
to an identical scale providing for eight 
10,000-foot runways running N, NE, 
E, SE, S, SW, W, & Nw. However, 
the parallel plan advocated by the Air 
Line Pilots Association, offers takeoffs 
& landings from either end of two run- 
ways with minimum taxiing time. On 
tangential runways, take-off x landing 
is limited to only one direction on the 
same runway unless a prohibitive amount 
of pre-takeoff & post-landing taxiing is 
involved. 

Space allotment, another important 
phase of airport planning, favors the 
. parallel plan which requires only 2.8 
square miles, while the tangential plan 
takes an area of 11.2 square miles. Thus, 
the latter would require 8.4 more square 
miles of land, a ratio of approximately 
four to one. Since the parallel plan 
utilizes both ends of runways & much 
less space is necessary, cost factors in- 
volving purchase of land & maintenance 
are kept at a minimum. 

Other important factors to be con- 
sidered in comparing the two plans are 
safety & air traffic control problems. The 
tangential plan makes it necessary for 
an airplane to be approximately three 
miles from control tower in order to 
make an end-of-runway landing. ‘The 
parallel plan permits the same plane to 
make the same landing at a radius of 
only two miles from control tower. 

Since visibility limitations also effect 
expediting of air traffic as well as play- 
ing a major role in aerial collision 
hazards under adverse weather condi- 
tions, the advantages offered by the 
parallel plan in bringing planes within 
sight of tower at earliest possible time 
are another distinct advantage. 
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Embodied in the parallel plan with 
10,000-foot runways is another outstand- 
ing feature which provides that medium- 
size transports consume only half the 
runway length &, when landing toward 
the hub, little or no time is lost in ex- 
cessive taxiing. Full utilization of the 
parallel principle of runways in airport 
planning also provides answers to a host 
of other questions; not least of which is 
that it makes 10,000-foot runways, 
which our air line industry needs & must 
have, a possibility even in a limited & 
congested area. 


The Air Line Pilot (March 1948) 
one consultant says e e e 


The much discussed ‘Single Runway” 
policy which has recently been adopted 
by the CAA insists that every new run- 
way have maximum efficiency. The 
policy in brief states that Federal funds 
will be available for the construction of 
only one runway at an airport. Wind 
directions or velocities will not be con- 
sidered as valid justification for addi- 
tional runways. 


Extra runways must be based on a 
consideration of traffic volumes. Further- 
more, these runways, if there are more 
than one, must be non-intersecting so 
that they may be used simultaneously. 


All present-day transports used by 
scheduled airlines can land in less than 
4,000 feet. If there is only one turn-off 
at the end of these long runways, it 
will take over three minutes for planes 
to land & taxi to end of runway. “The 
commonly accepted landing rate for a 
runway during periods of good weather 
is one arrival per minute. Consequently, 
additional turn-offs must be provided. 


Previously, with intersecting runways, 
many turn-offs were a natural result. 
Now with the new policy they must be 
planned. It is recommended that these 
turn-offs be spaced at 1,000-foot inter- 
vals. 

On the accompanying drawing is 
shown a proposed 6-runway pattern for 
O’Hare Field (Chicago International 
Airport). It should be noted that be- 
cause of generous radii in the fillets of 
the “‘bleed-offs” & proper turn-off angle 
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they permit planes to turn-off safely at 
speeds up to 40 mph. This still further 
reduces time on runway. 

It is estimated that these ‘‘bleed-ofts” 
& taxiways for one 8,000-foot runway 
will cost about $800,000. “This includes 
all construction costs such as paving, 
drainage, lighting, & other incidental 
items. Similarly, one 8,000-foot runway 
will cost about $3,000,000. When one 
considers that cost of one runway with 
“bleed-offs” is $3,800,000, & it has the 
capacity. of three runways without 
“bleed-offs’ (which would cost about 
$9,000,000) it is obvious that “bleed- 
offs” pay their way. 

These parallel taxiways also provide 
a means of access to hangar areas be- 
tween runways. It is important that 
planes taxiing to & from hangars do not 
interfere with planes landing or taking- 
off. These taxiways will adequately 
serve that purpose. 


Ralph H. Burke, Consulting Engi- 
neer (1951) 


It was determined that since Chicago’s 
new airport must be projected over a 
period much longer than 10 years, a 
flexibility of design capable of ultimately 
accommodating 360 plane movements/hr 
would be necessary. The tangential 
plan of runways was used since it was 
not only the most efficient pattern but 
the only one capable of providing ca- 
pacity required. 

The tangential scheme excels in serv- 
ice to general public, safety to planes as 
to air pattern, runways, taxiways & 
on aprons; offers greatest possible ex- 
pansion possibilities & utmost economy 
both from standpoint of construction & 
operation. By locating terminal build- 
ing at hub, or in center of converging 
runways, tangential plan is most efficient 
because all movements take place either 
away from or in direction of terminal, 
providing greater distances between air- 
craft making final approaches or initial 
climbs. The system also allows 
ample space between runways for 
hangars, shops & industrial development. 

As originally suggested the pattern 
consisted of 10 runways. . As the 
result of recent technological advance in 
aviation & with improvements in landing 
gear including advent of castering gear 
for some aircraft, it is now generally 
agreed that a greater tolerance of cross 
wind than heretofore can be accepted. 
Number of runways in the ultimate pat- 
tern can therefore be reduced (to 6 as 
shown in drawing). 

Ralph H. Burke, Consulting Engi- 

neer, in 1948 & 1950 brochures on 

Chicago International Airport 
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another consultant says e e e 


In considering runway systems, trend 
over past decade toward reduction in re- 
quired runway directions, simplifies 
navigational problem as well as plan- 
ning in general. Use uni-directional 
runway pattern wherever possible. Study 
of wind conditions will disclose extent 
of completed operations which may be 
anticipated with 90° cross wind of, say, 
30“mph. If ‘this *-figure sis, 99:27o nit 
becomes a matter of local economics to 
determine whether runways at 90° to 
first set are justified to bring completion 
figure to 100%. In most cases justifica- 
tion will not be apparent. 

The less busy terminal-type airport 
will require, accordingly, a single run- 
way which will be used for both landings 
& take-offs. The next larger size will 
require parallel runways—one for land- 
ings & one for take-offs. Separation of 
runways is shown on Fig. 1  (Consid- 
eration is being given as to whether a 
higher acceptance rate may be obtained 
by segregating aircraft according to land- 
ing speeds—all of slower planes being 
routed onto one runway & faster ones 
onto adjacent one. This would require, 
however, interspersal of landings & take- 
offs on at least one runway which might 
slow up entire operation more than would 
be gained by separation of aircraft by 
speeds. It would also complicate ground 
trafic movement. 

The Air Navigation Development 
Board has prepared charts showing land- 
ing roll requirements for aircraft of 
various landing speed characteristics. 
These characteristics have a marked 
effect on sequencing of aircraft & there- 
fore, acceptance rate. In order to de- 


100° (Min.) 


200' (Min.) 


velop maximum acceptance rate per run- 
way, each aircraft must be capable of 
clearing runway as quickly as possible 
in order to permit following airplane to 
land within a minimum time interval. 

Future taxiway design will, accord- 
ingly, take some shape such as is shown 
on Figs. 1 & 2, which show a curved 
radial takeoff from runway rather than 
present angular design. For the single 
runway airport which accommodates 
landings from both directions, curve 
from runway. to taxiway must be avail- 
able from both directions resulting in 
“Y” configuration. For the parallel 
runway airfield, curves will occur only 
from direction of landing for each run- 
way. 

In addition to these “landing” taxi- 
ways, there should be “takeoff” taxi- 
ways arranged in parallel at both ends 
of single strip, & at respective ends of 
parallel strips. Such a design will pro- 
vide a more continuous flow of aircraft 
into take-off position by permitting, for 
example, a twin-engine ship which re- 
quires a shorter run-up time to by-pass 
a four-engine airplane. 

Detail design of juncture of runway & 
“landing” taxiway is still subject to con- 
siderable study. Illustrations given are 
schematic & are not definite criteria. 

Next consideration is taxiway system 
as a whole. It will be of vital im- 
portance to have a taxiway system which 
is the utmost in simplicity & which is 
arranged, preferably, on a gridiron pat- 
tern. We know from experience that it 
is easier to retain our sense of direction 
in driving through a city if we make a 
series of right-angle turns rather than 
a series of odd-angle turns, « the same 
will apply to the pilot on the ground. 
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For existing airports taxiways which 
are installed might be re-examined to 
determine what improvements can be 
made to increase simplicity & directness 
of ground movement. 

Intersections among taxiways & be- 
tween taxiways & loading apron will 
have to be marked in two ways. First, 
a designation visible to the pilot will be 
required to give him continuous informa- 
tion as to his progress from runway to 
apron. Second, an electrical device will 
be required to give controller informa- 
tion regarding clearance of an aircraft 
past a given intersection or to permit 
holding an aircraft at an intersection 
until its path is clear. ‘This may take 
form of a radar or several radars 
scanning taxiway area; or a magnetic 
field device buried in pavement at each 
intersection ; or some other means. What- 
ever method is finally developed will 
probably require electrical circuiting 
from each intersection to control tower, 
which in turn will require additional 
ducts under various paved areas & in 
building. 

Prokosch before AOC (April 1950) 


a third consultant says e e e 


Field layouts should be made with 
particular attention to efficiency of 
ground handling of aircraft. This is 
important from economic standpoint 
when one considers flight time lost on a 
field owing to incorrect planning of taxi-- 
ways. 

It is obvious in the diagram shown 
that Plane 1 cannot get in position 
to take off until Plane 2 has left run- 
way, unless there is a taxiway, as shown 
by dotted lines, serving end of runway. 
Such a taxiway would obviously speed 
up headway between two takeoffs. The 
situation can be further aggravated by 
landing aircraft which cause further de- 
lay before a plane can taxi down run- 
way for takeoff. 

Delay in the air also means a great 
loss in efficiency If adequate taxiway 
turnoffs are not provided to clear run- 
way, next aircraft must delay final ap- 
proach. 

In using a runway for landing pur- 
poses, a pilot must be able to bring plane 
to a stop within 60% of available run- 
way length, which means that taxiway 
turnoffs should be provided at or near 
1/3 points. Depending on length of 
runway & type of small aircraft that 
might use it, additional turnoffs should 
be provided between these. ‘This con- 
tributes materially to expediting ground 
movement. ‘The cross-hatched taxiway 
outlets in the diagram are at about 1/3 
points of runway. 

Elwyn E. Seelye in Civil Engineering 


(Sept. 1949) 
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CENTRAL TERMINAL BUILDING 9 9) 
CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


The split-finger plan combines many 
desirable features & reduces waste space. 
The central concourse is readily acces- 
sible to all airlines & provides an ex- 
cellent waiting space where visitors may 
lounge with passengers in an area 
separated from airline operation itself. 
It also offers spectators freedom to roam 
entire area without interfering with 
passengers, baggage or other operations. 

This plan also offers advantages in 
concourse design, producing maximum 
amount of non-flying revenue from con- 
cessions. It requires minimum walking 
distances for passengers & others enter- 
ing the airport. 

There is parking space for 6,500 cars 
& a system of 50-foot wide roadways 
with separate provisions for trucks, taxis 
& limousines. 


e loading stations 
150-foot spacing of planes with 
flexible plan permitting increase 


e airline stations 
in fingers above transportation level 
on which autos load & unload 


e post office & cargo facilities 
in terminal area near international 
station with central distribution 
point for mail & cargo & easy truck 
access 


e international port 
can be isolated from all other activi- 
ties 

e surface traffic 
escalators lead directly from auto 
traffic level to concourse above 
trucks may serve planes directly or 
leave cargoes on platforms opposite 
plane loading gates 


e passenger traffic 
passengers segregated so that airlines 
are concerned only with own pas- 
sengers 


e visitors & spectators 
segregated at airline station entrance 
spectator terraces 


After ticketing has been completed, 
passenger is free to circulate among con- 
cessions. At departure time passengers 
walk through fingers to proper gate posi- 
tion & go from second floor level directly 
into airplane without having to descend 
to transportation level. ‘This is accom- 
plished by means of an adjustable covered 
gangplank at each loading gate which 
will connect building to airplane. 


Ralph H. Burke, Consulting Engi- 
neer, in 1948 & 1950 brochures on 
Chicago International Airport 
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AIRPORT TERMINAL BUILDING 
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(CARGO BUILDING | 


NEW PAMPHLET ON AIRPORT TERMINAL*SBUILDING DESIGN 


Above preliminary sketches are preprinted by permission of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration as samples of technical data to appear in a new publication entitled 
Design Criteria for Airport Terminal Buildings. ‘They are subject to possible r. 
revision before publication. SY 
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AIRPORT BUILDING CHECK LIST 


The following check list is based on 
one developed by the Air Transport 
Association of America. Items in italics 
are essential to the operation of any alr- 
line airport. 


STRUCTURES FOR AIRPORT 


ADMINISTRATION, OPERATION 
& MAINTENANCE 


Airport administration 
gw Office for airport manager 


e subdivision of space is dependent 
upon local airport management, or- 
ganization & requirements 


Airport operation 


@ Airport traffic control (usually oper- 
ated as a CAA function) 


e control tower 
equipment room & toilet 
e chief controller’s office & storage 


m Air route traffic control (CAA func- 
tion) 


control room 

equipment room 

office for chief controller 
storage & locker room(s) 


Airway communications (CAA func- 
tion ) 


teletype recorder room 

offices for communications chief & 
staff 

radio broadcast room 

radio maintenance shop & office 
storage 

motor generator room (unless auxil- 
lary power is provided ) 


gw U.S. Weather Bureau 


e observation room 

® map room 

e forecaster & research 
e 

e 


administrative office 
pilot briefing room 


m Emergency facilities 


e garage for fire truck &/or crash 
trucks 

operating personnel ready-room 

first aid room 

crash boat & dock (where a water 
hazard exists) 


Service facilities 


water supply 

sewage disposal 

heating plant 

power supply & distribution 
telephone system 

auxiliary power supply 
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Airport maintenance 


m Office for superintendent of mainte- 
nance 


Employees’ lockers & toilets 
Employees’ first aid 
Stock and storage room 


Maintenance shops 


Garage or shed for field servicing 
equipment 


STRUCTURES FOR THE HAND- 
LING OF PASSENGERS & CARGO 


Passenger handling 


w@ Public facilities 


car-parking facilities 
passenger waiting room 
toilets 
nursery 
baggage checking 
lockers 
checkroom 
Spectator area 
public telephone 
telegraph 
mail box 
ground transportation dispatching 
porter service (lockers & toilets) 
food service 
public address system or combination 
visual announcement board 


@ Airline facilities 


e airline counters 

ticket sales 

check-in of passengers 

information 

counter agents’ workroom 
operations or agents’ workroom 
ground crew ready-room 
plane crew ready-room 
apron equipment storage 
communications (radio & teletype) 
station supervisory offices 
employees’ lunch room, lockers, « 
toilets 
© supply room 
e reservations 
e 
e 


flight control 
terminal company offices 


fH International facilities—inbound 


e U.S. Public Health Service 
quarantine waiting room (toilets) 
health examination room(s) or 
booths 
detention room(s) (lavatory) 
doctor’s office (lavatory) 
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e U.S. Bureau of Immigration | 
waiting area 
interrogation counters 
offices, as required 


e U.S. Bureau of Customs 
baggage sorting; identification 
& inspection counter 
duty collection 
offices, as required 
bonded storage 


e U.S. Department of Agriculture 
offices, as required 
e lockers & toilets for government per- 
sonnel 


@ International facilities—outbound 


e Internal Revenue Department 
space, as required © 


e U.S. Bureau of Immigration 
space, as required 


m Loading apron 


e dimensions & design (see Part I of 
ATA Airline Airport Design Recom- 
mendations) 
gate positions 
lighting 
markings 
turntables 
aircraft services (built into apron) 
fueling (determine number of 
grades required ) 
cabin heating, cooling 
electrical service 
aircraft 
related equipment 
water 
sewage disposal (from plane) 
compressed air 
vacuum 
telephone—plane to station 
e gate communication to passenger 
station 
telephone 
pneumatic tube 
connection to PA system 


Cargo handling 
m Passenger baggage 


e outbound baggage check-in counter 

e outbound baggage storage area 
e inbound baggage claim counter 

e inbound & unclaimed baggage storage 


m Express 


e agency truck dock—inbound & out- 
bound 

work area 

airline dock—inbound & outbound 
storage room for valuables 

public space & counter 

employees’ lockers, toilets 

airline offices 
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Mail 


truck dock—inbound & outbound 
work areas 
airline dock—inbound & outbound 
inspectors’ gallery 
public space & counter 
vault 
employees’ lockers, toilets 
airline offices 
B Freight 


truck dock—inbound & outbound 
work area (for individual airline 
sorting, storage, & handling) 
airline docks—inbound & outbound 
valuable storage room 

public space & counter 

bonded storage 

heated storage 

refrigerated storage 

customs’ brokers 

warehouse 

airlines office 

employees’ lockers & toilets 


STRUCTURES FOR THE 
SERVICING, MAINTENANCE, 
REPAIR, STORAGE, OR 
PROTECTION OF AIRCRAFT & 
RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Airline structures 


m Hangars (usually combined with 
offices & shops) 


e major overhaul 


e line maintenance 
e storage 
Aprons 


m Shops (usually combined with 
hangar ) 


e major overhaul shops 
e line maintenance shop 
e station shop 


m Other facilities related to hangar & 
shop developments 


engine test structures 

warehouse 

classrooms 

aircraft fuel tank farms or storage 
areas 

e heating plant 

e garages 


Non-airline structures 
mw Hangars 


e sales & display 
e service & maintenance 
e storage 
multiple aircraft 
individual aircraft 
-e@ manufacturing 


® experimental or research 

e mechanic & flight training 
m@ Aprons 

@ Shops 

@ Other buildings 

@ warehouses 

e heating plants 

e aircraft fuel sales & storage 
e 


manufacturing plants 


STRUCTURES FOR RELATED 
AVIATION ACTIVITIES 


Airline Structures 

m Administrative & other offices 

m Commissary for plane meal service 
Non-airline structures 

m Aircraft & parts sales « display 

@ Schools 

m@ Private flying clubs & pilots’ lounge 
m Charter & air taxi services 

e passengers 


e cargo 


ESSENTIAL SERVICES & 
SUPPLEMENTARY FUNCTIONS 


Essential Services 
m ‘Telephone exchange 
Food Service 


machine vending 
snack bar 
coffee shop 
cafeteria 
restaurant 
dining rooms 
public 
private 
e bar-cocktail lounge 


m News & cigar stand 
Entertainment 

m Spectator decks 

m Newreel theater 

gm Museum 

m Bowling alley 

m Others 

Concessions for public convenience 
m Service station 

mg Drive-ur-Self 

m Shops 


e drugstore 
e florist 
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haberdashery 

beauty shop 

barber shop 

dry cleaning & tailor shop 
others 


Garage 


service 
storage 


Bank 


Hotel 

public 

airline flight crews 
Car parking service 
Photographer 
Other 


AVOID ¢ « « 


in site & access plan: 


non-central terminal facilities 
inadequate, non-expandable facilities 
with areas limited by: paved streets, 
highways, railroads, factories, ver- 
tical obstructions, topography & 
drainage difficulties 

monumental «& formal forecourt 
planting, etc. (expensive mainte- 
nance ) 

combined private car, bus & service 
access drives 
two-way drives 

inadequate public & employee narene 
(do not encircle, preventing expan- 
sion) 

service courts too small for truck 
turnaround 

unscreened service yards near public 
access 

dead-end pockets between fingers of 
apron building which are less than 
two-way traffic spacing apart 


in terminal buildings: 


e passenger circulation forced through 
concessions 

e mixing passengers, office visitors & 
spectators 

e up & down levels in passenger cir- 
culation 

e cross-circulation of baggage & pas- 
sengers 

e cross-circulation of in & out pas- 
sengers & baggage 

e inadequate waiting room facilities 

e using valuable restaurant or club 
space, facing field, for offices not re- 
quiring field view for function 

e coffee shop with view (may com- 
pete with main restaurant) 

e displays, lockers added as after- 
thoughts in public spaces 

e public address systems without room 
acoustical treatment 
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GENERAL TEXTS 


1. Airports & air traffic 
John Walter Wood; Coward-McCann, 
Inc NY 1949, 159p cptv 534 x 8% 
$3.75 
Necessity & principles for regional airport 


planning. Community needs, air traffic 
types, civil airport’ requirements, aviation 
statistics. 


2. Airport planning 
Charles Froesch & Walther Prokosch; 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc NY 1946 250p 
cdmptv 834 x 114% $7.00 
Comprehensive manual with data on air- 
port & community, aircraft types, trafic con- 
trol, airport types, requirements, planning, 
construction, lighting, 
hangars, special services. 


building design, 


3. Airports; design, construction & man- 
agement 


H. K. Glidden, J. E. Cowles, & Hervey 
Law; McGraw-Hill, NY 1946 662p 
cpt $7.00 


4. Airport design 


Civil Aeronautics Administration; Supt 
of Documents, Washington 25, DC 

Jan 1949, 64p dpt 8 x 10% 30¢ 
Size and type, aircraft dimensions, site 
selection, planning, approach protection, soils, 
grading, drainage, pavements, landscaping, 
‘turf, buildings, marking, lighting. Brief data 

on heliports & seaplane facilities. 


5. Papers presented by recognized authori- 
ties and selective discussion report of 
Airport Operators Council 
meetings, 1948, 1949, 1950, Airport 
Operators Council, Suite 503, Common- 
wealth Building, Washington 6, DC 
$3 vol, $8 for 3 vols. 


annual 


6. Airline airport design recommendations 
Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 Sixteenth St., NW, Washington 6, 
DC 1946-7 dptv loose-leaf 834 x 11% 
free 
Part I Airport requirements, location, 
classification, aprons, runway clearances & 
configurations (43p) 
Part II Airport obstructions, approaches, 
zoning (18p) 
Part III Notes on paving & drainage 
(6p) 
Part IV Airport lighting, including bibli- 
ography (33p) 
Part V Airport buildings (21p) 


7. Airport design 


Civil Aeronautics Administration; Supt 
of Documents, Washington 25, DC 
Apr 1944 74p bpt 6 x 9 20¢ 
Dimensional standards, site selection, soil, 
drainage, turf, pavement, lighting, buildings, 
maintenance, Master plan layouts for small 
& major airports. 
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The following nomenclature has been used for information 
purposes in these references: 


a = abbreviations & symbols 
b = bibliography in reference 
c =chart(s) 

d = diagram(s) or detail(s) 

m = map(s) 

p = plan(s) 


8. Airport design: its architectural as- 


pects 
Walther Prokosch Arch Rec Jan 1951: 
112-117 dtv 


9, Airport basic research, building type 
study 


Arch Rec Apr 1947: 101-24 dpv 
Making an airport survey & studying air- 
port service plant. of hangar 


trusses. 


Analysis 


10. Joint airport users conference 


P. French Landscape Arch Jul 1945: 
145-6 
Need for many small airports emphasized. 
Opportunities for landscape architect. 


FINANCE & MANAGEMENT 


11. Airport lease & concession agreements 


Charles S. Rhyne; National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, Washington, 

DC 1948. 206p $7.50 
Study of sources of municipal airport 
revenues & court decisions on use, lease & 
concession agreements with model forms for 
airline, fixed-base & concession uses, with an 

explanation of each form. 


12. Terminal airport financing & manage- 
ment 
L. L. Bollinger, A. Passen & R. E. Mc- 
Elfresh; Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1947 385p t $4.25 
Part I Airport financial policy; 
Part II Financial analysis of airport opera- 
tions; 
Part III Rate setting procedures for fi- 
nancial self-sufficiency ; 
Part IV Airport management controls. 


SURVEYS, STATISTICS, PRE- 
LIMINARY PLANNING, 
TRAFFIC, ZONING 


13. American aviation directory 
American Aviation Publications, 1025 
Vermont Ave., NW Washington 5, 
DCs] LPwice. a yearn single 
copy $5. 
Includes directories of manufacturers of 
airport-airway terminal equipment, & con- 


Price 
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sultants & special services including airport 
planning. 


14. Airline airports 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office 
of Aviation Information, Washing- 
ton 25, DC 15 Nov 1950 50p mt 8 x 

10% free 

Locations designated for scheduled-opera- 
tions airports, ultimate types of airports rec- 
ommended by CAA for each location, current 
status of scheduled service (which airlines). 


15. Airport & seaplane facilities manuai 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office © 
of Aviation Information, Washington 
25, DC Rev 1 July 1950 43p apt 8 x 
10% free 
Manual on preparation of airport, sea- 
plane & heliport facilities-record forms. 


16. Effective community air traffic po- 
tential (Airport planning series) 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office 
of Aviation Information, Washington 
25, DC June 1950 35p cdmt 8 x 1014 
free 
Study of air traffic based on relative popu- 
lations, distances & other characteristics of 
communities. Formula for estimating. 


17. Enplaned airline traffic by community 
for calendar year 1949 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office 

of Aviation Information, Washington 

25, DC June 1950 21p t 8 x 10% free 

Tabulation of number of airlines, de- 

partures, passengers, tons of air mail & cargo 

for each domestic station in US & similar 
data on departures for abroad. 


18. Community airport requirements (Air- 
port planning series) 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office 
of Aviation Information, Washington 
25, DC Jan 1950 49p cmt 8 x 10% 
free 
Determination of maximum airport needs 
by annual passenger trafic volume & char- 
acter (average length of haul) & certain sup- 
plementary factors. Forecasts for 1955. 


19. California airport study 
California Aeronautics Commission. En- 
gineering Staff, Printing Division, 
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20. Statistical handbook of civil aviation 
1949 


Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office 


Documents Section, 11th & O Streets, 
Sacramento, Calif. 1950 $2.50 plus tax. 


of Aviation Information, Supt of 
Documents, Washington 25, DC 127p 
cmt 6 x 9 50¢ 
Annual compilation of data on airports, 
Federal airways, aircraft & airmen certifica- 
tions, education, civil flying, plane & engine 
production, scheduled operations, accident 
analysis. 


21. Peak air-carrier movements at air- 
ports (Airport planning series) 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office 

of Aviation Information, Washington 

25, DC Mar 1949 67p ct 8 x 1034 free 

Time distribution of air-carrier moyements 

in relation to runway capacity, Important 

statistics on airport size. 


22. Airline passengers (Airport planning 
series) 


Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office 

of Aviation Information, Washington 

25, DC Dec 1948 34p ct 8 x 10% free 

Methods of estimating airline passenger ar- 

rivals & departures & forecast for 1955 based 

on studies of 263 metropolitan districts & in- 

dependent cities with more than 25,000 popu- 
lation (1940). 


23. Airport activities 
series) 


(Airport planning 


Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office 

of Aviation Information, Washington 

25, DC Dec 1948 41p ct 8 x 10% free. 

Municipal & commercial airports analyzed 

& grouped according to runway length, popu- 

lation served, paved or unpaved landing 

areas. 19 groups were found characteristic of 
kinds of communities served. 


24. Domestic air cargo (Airport planning 
series) 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office 

of Aviation Information, Washington 

25, DC Dec 1948 54p ct 8 x 10% free 

Airport planning tool to help determine 

community requirements based on relative air 

cargo susceptibility of various American 

commodities, air cargo potential of 50 major 

US communities & estimated air cargo ton- 
nage for them in 1955. 


25. Economic character of communities 
(Airport planning series) 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office 
of Aviation Information, Washington 
25, DC Nov 1948 27p ct 8 x 10% free 
Method of “market research” in field of 
airport planning. Size of community alone 
is not enough, income sources & expenditures 
for 4 types of metropolitan communities are 
compared (marketing centers, institutional, 
balanced & industrial) to determine airport 


need. Tested in 160 city surveys. 
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26. Airport planning for urban areas 


Civil Aeronautics Administration, Supt 
of Documents, Washington 25, DC 
1945 98p dgmt 534 x 834 20¢ 
Site selection, demand, aircraft index, acci- 
dents, typical traffic estimates, model enabling 
& zoning acts. 


27. Airports 
US fog map American City Jan 1951:23 


28. Airport zoning; some effects of air 
transportation on city plan 
A. F. Boyce Landscape Arch Oct 1945: 
3-6 b 
Brief summary of airport zoning factors 
with bibliography of 50 references. 


29. Better look before you fly 
Walther Prokosch National Municipal 

Review June 1949 :283-287 
Urges careful economic survey of airport 
needs, followed by planning & engineering 

based upon resulting statistics. 


AIRPORT PLANNING 


30. Airport terminal activities & space 
utilization 

Civil Aeronautics Administration; Supt 

of Documents, Washington 25, DC 

July 1950 64p ct 8 x 10% 35¢ 

Airline passengers, terminal visitors, con- 

cession customers, space allocations, parking, 
survey method. 


31. Non-aviation revenue producing func- 
tions for airports 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office 
of Aviation Information Nov 1947 8p 
cpt 8 x 10% free 
Suggested sources of extra income for air- 
ports, including convenience & amusement 
concessions, food services, ground transporta- 
tion, parking & real property development 
including agricultural uses. 


32. Airport buildings 
Civil Aeronautics Administration; Supt 
of Documents, Washington 25, DC 
Jan 1946 86p dpv 534 x 834 20¢ 
Good brief study of plans & facilities for 
terminal & personal-flying airports. 


33. Standard unit scheme varied to speed 
airport traffic (Chicago municipal) 
(P. Gerhardt, Jr.) Arch Rec Feb 1950: 
90-3 pv 
Individual facilities provided each air- 
line. Low cost construction to be amortized 
within 10 years. 


34. Airports & community planning 
Walther Prokosch Urban Land Jan 1950: 
1, 3-4 dp; Excerpts—Amer. City Jul 
1950: 15 
Uni-directional runway 
length of runways, jet-powered aircraft are 
among foreseeable factors in airport plan- 


ning. 


system, limit in 
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35. Small airport administration facilities 


T. T. Crenshaw Prog Arch Apr 1949: 
72-8 pv 
Four small facilities are used as basis for 
discussion of program, flexibility, materials, 
fees. 


36. Establishing an airport planning pro- 
gram 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Inc Arch Rec 
Oct 1947:90-9 dmpty 
Meeting long range requirements, Run- 
ways, landing strips, passenger traffic con- 
trol, offices & supporting facilities. 


37. Tomorrow’s landing fields & our pres- 
ent planning concepts; future airports 
for commercial & personal aircraft 
A. C. Sylvester Landscape Arch Apr 

1947 :94-7 
Potentialities of airplane must not be un- 
derestimated. Private flying of significance 

& regional planning necessary. 


38. What’s wrong with our air terminals? 
Findings of Marc Thompson’s survey 
Arch Forum Jan 1946: 122-8 dpv 

Important points for consideration. Photo 
examples of poor planning. 


AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION, 
DETAILS & EQUIPMENT, 
LANDSCAPE, ETC. 

39. Manual on airfields 
The Asphalt Institute, 801 Second Ave- 
nue, NY 1950 127p cdmpt 5% x 7% 
free 
Much data on types of airfields & aircraft 
as well as on design, construction & mainte- 
nance of paved surfaces. 


40. Standard specifications for construc- 
tion of airports 


Civil Aeronautics Administration; Supt 


of Documents, Washington 25, DC 
1948 588p 434 x 8 $2.00 
Clearing, grubbing, grading, drainage, 


paving, lighting, turfing & incidental con- 
struction items for airports & airparks. Re- 
vised & supplemented to Oct 1949 by leaflet. 


41. Airport landscape planting 
Civil Aeronautics Administration; Supt 
of Documents, Washington 25, DC 
May 1950 20p dmp 734 x 10% 15¢ 
Planting design, operations & maintenance. 
List of names of appropriate material. 


42. Airport turfing 
Civil Aeronautics Administration; 
of Documents, Washington 25, 
June 1949 34p mtv 8 x 10% 25¢ 
General notes on function of turf, specific 
data on soils, grading, drainage, irrigation, 
plant species, methods, care & maintenance. 


Supt 
DE 


43. Airport drainage 


Civil Aeronautics Administration; Supt 


of Documents, Washington 25, DC 
1946 80p cdmpt 8 x 10% 30¢ 
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Hydrologics, grading, drainage system de- 
sign & construction methods. 


44. Airport soil tester 
Arch Rec Jan 1951: 195-6 
Use of radioisotopes studied by CAA- 
Cornell to give continuous report of soil 
moisture & density beneath pavements. 


45. El Paso & Hartford airport restaurants 
for Sky Chefs Inc. 
(J. G. Carr) Arch Rec Oct 1945: 108-10 
pv Time-saver Standards 122-3 
Service to passengers in planes requires 
special features in kitchen, especially sanita- 
tion. 


AIRPORTS — DOMESTIC — 
PLANS 


46. Airports of Tomorrow; report of Na- 
tional Airport Conference on plan & 
development of an airport system for 
New York Metropolitan region. 


Regional Plan Association NY 1947 


47. Cleveland region airport plan 


Cleveland Dept of Public Properties. 
Division of Design & Construction 
1946 39p mpst 


48. Denver (Colo.) Stapleton airfield 
(8,500’) 
(G. M. Musick) Arch Rec Jan 1951: 
126-130 psv : 


49 East Boston (Mass.) Logan interna- 
tional airport (7,700’) 
(Thompson & Lichtner Company & 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott) 
Arch Rec Jan 1951: 118-125 dpv 


50. Yuma County (Ariz.) airport (6,500’) 
(E. L. Varney Assoc) Arch Rec Jan 
1951: 130-133 pv 
51. South Bend (Ind.) airport (5,000’) 


(R. A. Worden & Assoc) Arch Forum 
Nov 1949: 90-4 pv 
Need for airport income from non-flying 
activity. Building cost breakdown. 


52. Malone (N.Y.) airport (4,000’) 


(Freeman, French, Freeman) Prog Arch 
Oct 1949: 58-9 pv 
Notes on program, solution, materials & 
methods employed. 


53. New Seattle-Tacoma international air- 
port (6,100’) 
(E Graef) Arch & Eng Aug 1949:12-13 
SV 
Salient data tabulated. 


54, San Francisco United Air Lines main- 
tenance base 
(W. W. Gray, Landscape Arch) Arch 
& Eng Sep 1947: 18-19 pv 
Landscaping planned to effect dust & 
erosion control in addition to screening un- 
sightly slough. 


55. Modesto & Merced (Calif.) United Air 
Lines passenger stations (4,100’) 
(4,000’ ) 

(Franklin, Kump & Falk) Prog Arch 
Aug 1947: 52-6 py 
Two small stations with same basic plan 


& differing appearance. Merced station has 
dihedral roof. 


56. Idlewild airport 
Port of New York Authority & NYC 
Airport Authority Arch Rec Feb 1947: 
22-3 ps 
Two proposed plans based on tangential 
system of runways around central oval. 


57. Napa County (Calif.) airport con- 
version (5,300’) project 
F. K. Dupuy Arch & Eng Oct 1946: 
26-9 p 
Conversion from military to civilian use 
necessitates development of county airport 
master plan. 


58. Long Beach (Calif.) municipal airport 
terminal (6,900’) 
(Wing & Austin) Arch Forum Oct 1946: 
94 pv 
Designed as small curved segment of a 
large wagon wheel, permitting almost limit- 
less expansion. 


59. Housing for the Skymasters 
C. Smart Arch & Eng July 1946: 12-15 s 


Hangar & maintenance building for West- 
ern Air Lines at Los Angeles. 


60. Port of aerial embarkation; permanent 
base for military air transportation 
(C. M. Goodman) Arch Forum Jan 
1946: 104-6 p 
Division of base into activity zones each 
with room for expansion. 


61. Hutchinson (Kansas) municipal air- 
port (7,000’) 
(McCrackin & Hiett) Arch Forum Nov 
1945: 158-9 ps 
Small municipal airport with provision 
for expansion in two directions. 


62. San Mateo (Calif.) proposed Bay 
Meadows airport 
(D. D. Stone & L. B. Malloy) Arch & 

Eng Oct 1945: 10-11 ps 
General comment on class of traffic & pro- 
posed development 


AIRPORTS — FOREIGN — 
PLANS 


63. Les aerogares francaises (excerpt) 
M. L. Lepine Arch d’aujourd’hui Dec 
1949: 75-7 ps 
New French concepts of airport terminals 
including customs facilities 


64. Aeroport a Copenhague 
(V. Lauritzen) Arch d’aujourd’hui Jun 
1949: 28-30 dpv 


65. Dublin airport terminal, Collinstown 
(Eire) : 
(D. Fitzgerald) 

1948: 500-1 pv 
Four-floor building, 
‘rounded right angle’. 


RIBA Journal Sep 


forming apex of 


66. Rio de Janeiro air terminal building 
(MMM Roberto) Arch Forum Nov 1947: 
78-9 pv . 
Interior arrangement closely follows US & 
European patterns but exterior treatment is 


completely native. Extensive use of sun- 


- breakers. 


67. Rio de Janeiro airport 
(MMM Roberto) Arch Rev Mar 1947: 
83-8 dpv 
Several views of brise-soleil, construction 
details & plans of roof & ground level 
gardens. 


AIRPORTS — STUDENT PLANS 


68. Commercial seaplane base project 
BAID Bulletin Feb 1946: mp 
Program & 5 solutions 
69. Feeder airport station project 
BAID Bulletin Feb 1946: mp 
Four student awards 


70, Airports, bulletin of technical informa- 


tion 
C. M. Goodman BAID Bulletin May 
1947: b 


Trafic handling of airport planning. 


71. International airfield, Warren Prize 


BAID Bulletin May 1947: p 
Comments & plans for 5 solutions. 
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In the interest of making more varied 
use of our BULLETIN space, The Board 
of Directors has directed that the remain- 
ing sections of the climatology series shall 
be printed as separate supplements. These 
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will be sent automatically to Institute 
members in the respective areas analyzed, 
and to subscribers to the reprint series. 
They will be sent, on request only, to other 
members who may wish a complete series. 
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' | Architectural Exhibit of Hospitals 


yall ed ens; 


53rd Annual Convention 


OF THE 


American Hospital Association 


Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Missouri, September 17-20, 1951 


. HE American Hospital Association will hold its annual 
convention in St. Louis, September 17-20, 1951. On the 
_ basis of past experience it is probable that attendance will 
be in the neighborhood of 8,000, including hospital adminis- 
trators, representatives of hospital boards of trustees, women’s 
_ auxiliary organizations and personnel state agencies respon- 
sible for administration of the federal hospital survey and 
construction act and other hospital personnel. 
. Architects are invited to submit exhibits of hospital struc- 
) tures in accordance with the following conditions: 


PROGRAM 
ELIGIBILITY 


All entries shall be submitted by registered architects and 
shall depict voluntary, governmental or private hospitals, out- 
patient facilities and medical laboratories, erected or under con- 
tract for erection, in the United States or United States Terri- 
tories and possessions, or the Dominion of Canada, since Janu- 
ary 1, 1946. Eligibility is not limited to members of The 
American Institute of Architects. 


_ MANDATORY RULES OF SUBMISSION 


NuMBER OF ENTRIES 


A maximum of three projects may be submitted by any one 
architect, or architectural firm. 

Each exhibitor may submit a maximum of one model and 
three double mounts, but two single mounts may be substituted 
for each double mount allowed. 


Mounts 


All entries other than models (drawings and photographs), 
; shall be on rigid single mounts 30” x 40” or double size 
mounts 40” x 60”. 
Each project shall be displayed on not more than two 
) single mounts or one double mount. 
Composition may be yertical or horizontal. Two mounts for 
one building may be arranged, one vertical, one horizontal. The 
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composition shall be at the discretion of the entrant, provided 
that mandatory requirements are met. 


PLANS 


Site plan and principal floor plans shall be shown legibly and 
accurately at scale, with numerical or graphic indication of 
scale. Blueprints or reproductions of working drawings are 
not acceptable for any part of display. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Exterior—A minimum of two photographs which together 
shall show all principal exposed sides of the building. 

Interior—A minimum of one photograph showing a typical 
patient corridor, patient operating room or other area intended 
for patient care. 

Photographs shall be matt finish, sizes at the discretion of 
entrant. The objective is to evaluate the building, not to re- 
ward a photographer’s skill in concentrating on photogenic 
compositions. 


RENDERED DRAWINGS OF EXTERIORS 


Rendered elevations or perspectives may be substituted for 
photographs only for uncompleted projects which are under 
contract for erection. Where a model is presented, exterior 
elevations or perspectives of uncompleted projects are ‘not 
mandatory. 


MopDeELs 


Models will be received for exhibition. Models must be of 
reasonably durable construction mounted on a rigid base, hay- 
ing an area of not more than 15 sq. ft. 


DescrIPTIVE DATA FoR EAcH BUILDINGC—ON FACE OF 
Mount or Base or MopEL 


Name and location of hospital. Name of Architect. Name 
of Owner. Name of General Contractor. 

Gross cubage of the entire structure calculated in accordance 
with A.J.A. Standard Method, A.J.A. Document No. 239. 

Gross sq. ft. of floor area inside exterior walls. 

Designed bed capacity. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 


Special program requirements—special or unusual conditions 
of site or problem. 
Technical data including: Type of construction— 
Materials—Mechanical systems and supply systems (in- 
cluding mechanical transportation and special piping ar- 
rangements). 
Cost exclusive of land, landscaping and fees. 


This supplementary information shall be limited to three type- 
written pages 844” x 11”, which shall be securely bound to- 
gether and attached to face of the mount or base of model. 


SCREENING JURY 


The American Hospital Association reserves the right to 
withhold from exhibition entries deemed to be unsuitable in 
facilities provided or in architectural character, upon the advice 
of the Screening Jury. The Jury appointed by the American 
Hospital Association shall consist of at least three members of 
A.I.A. experienced in hospital design, and two non-architect 
hospital administrators representing the American Hospital 
Association. 


CLOSING DATE 


All entry blanks, together with exhibitors fees must be re- 
ceived at the American Hospital Association office in Chicago 
not later than August 10, 1951. In the shipping of exhibits, all 
shipments should be timed so that they will arrive in St. 
Louis not later than midnight, September 12. 


FEES 


Each exhibitor shall pay fees as follows: 
Mounts: $15 for each single mount displayed; $30 for each 
double mount displayed. 
Models: $25 for each model displayed. 
Exhibition fees will be remitted to entrants whose entries 
for any reason are not exhibited. 


ENTRY BLANK 


Architectural Exhibit—53rd Convention 
American Hospital Association 
St. Louis, September 17-20, 1951 


Teplan)tosubmit...=). Single Mounts (Fee $15 each) 
eee Double Mounts (Fee $30 each) 


Ere eees Models (Fee $25 each) 


ivi 


ASSIGNMENT OF EXHIBIT SPACE 


The American Hospital Association reserves the right to 
assign exhibit space. The American Hospital Association will 
arrange to have the necessary backwalls fitted into the room 
for display of the exhibit, and will provide the necessary tables 
for the exhibit of models. Adequate general illumination will 
be provided. No special individual lighting effects permitted. 
Insofar as possible multiple exhibits by one architect or firm 
will be grouped together. 


SUPERVISION 


The American Hospital Association will provide a repre- 
sentative experienced in hospital design to supervise the un- 
packing and placing of exhibits. This supervisor will be on 
hand during the entire period of the exhibition to answer ques- 
tions and interpret various aspects of the exhibit. The super- 
visor will oversee the dismantling and re-packing of exhibit. 
The necessary labor involved in this work will be paid for by 
the American Hospital Association. 


SHIPPING 


Entries are to be shipped only via Parcel Post or Railway 
Express Agency, fully prepaid to: 

Architectural Exhibit, American Hospital Association, Com- 
mittee Room C—Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Marked: For delivery September 11 to 13. All entries will 
be re-shipped to exhibitors on or before September 24, via 
Railway Express Agency, collect. Each inbound shipment shall 
show insured value for use on return. Original container shall 
be constructed for return shipping use. 


LIABILITY AND INSURANCE 


The A.H.A. or the Auditorium management or any officers or 
staff members will not be responsible for the safety of the 
property of the exhibitors from theft, damage by fire, accident, 
or other causes, but will use reasonable care to protect the 
exhibitors from such loss and will have watchmen on duty dur- 
ing all periods when the exhibit is not operating. Exhibitors 
wishing to insure their exhibits must do so at their own expense. 


This blank should be sent to: 


American Hospital Association 
Atten: George Bugbee 
18 E. Division St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


To be received not later than August 10, 1951. 
Remittance shereyatho sacs eee 


Payable to: American Hospital Association 


naa anastasia a re eae a i , Architect 


Exhibit applications will be accepted up to the limitations of Committee Room C facilities. Priority will be given 


in the order that entries are mailed. 
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_ The five members of the Jury of 

Award for The 1951 Product Litera- 
ture Competition spent two full days 
_ and one evening reviewing the nomina- 
tions received in this the third product 
literature competition, sponsored jointly 
by The Institute and The Producers’ 
Council. 

The list of nominations in each of the 
three classes of literature proved repre- 
sentative, and the general high character 
of the nominations was gratifying to 
the members of the Jury. 

With a desire to set a high standard 
of excellence, through the awarding of 
a limited number of Certificates of 
Merit, the Jury found it no easy task 
to choose the literature deemed worthy 
of award. 

In a number of cases literature 
awarded an “Honorable Mention” 
failed by but a slight margin to be judged 
worthy of a “Certificate of Merit.” 

Following is a list of the awards which 
were announced during the Convention 
of The Institute in Chicago: 


CLASS I 
CERTIFICATE OF Merit 


Sound Absorption Coefficients 
Acoustical Materials Association 
Fundamentals of Light and Ligh- 
ing 
General Electric Company 
Handbook 
Bell & Gossett Company 
Dry Brick Walls 
Louisville Cement Company 
Brick and Tile Engineering 
Structural Clay Products Insti- 
titue 
Architectural Grade 
Plywood Panels 
U. S. Plywood Corporation 


W eldwood 


HonoRABLE MENTION 


Aluminum in Architecture 
Aluminum Company of America 
Care and Cleaning of Marble 
Marble Forecast 
Marble Institute of America 
Facing Tile—Catalogue 51-C 
Facing Tile Institute 
Door Butts and Hinges 
Hardware Metals and Finishes 
Directory of Builders Hardware 
Finishes 
Hardware Consultant & Con- 
tractor 


CLASS II 
CERTIFICATE OF ExcEPTIONAL MERIT 


Draftless Aspirating Air Diffusers 
Anemostat Corporation of Amer- 
ica 


Technical News 


The 1951 Product Literature Competition 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 


Architectural Literature (6 pieces) 
Miller Company 
U.S.G. Data Book—Lath 
Plaster 
U. S. Gypsum Company 
American-Standard Plumbing Fix- 
tures 
American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation 
Copper Roofing Products 
Chase Brass & Copper Company 
Knoll Furniture 
Knoll Associates, Inc. 


and 


HonoraBLeE MENTION 


Hermosa Tile Handbook—H-101 
Gladding McBean Company 
Peelle Elevator and Dumbwaiter 
Doors 
The Peelle Company 
Alcoa Aluminum Industrial Build- 
ing Sheets 
Aluminum Company of America 
Architectural Service Bulletin (2 
books ) 
The Kawneer Company 
Tracing Detail File—Wood Win- 
dows 
Andersen Corporation 
Fenestra Blue Book of Drafting 
Room Standards 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Architectural Catalog 
Hope’s Windows, Inc. 
Industry's New A-C Motor Con- 
trol 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion 
How to Select Acoustical Tile 
Armstrong Cork Company 


CLASS III 
CERTIFICATE OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


The Drawing Board and the Flame 
Bettinger Enamel Corporation 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 


Brick and Tile (12 pieces) 
Structural Clay Products Insti- 
tute 
Bruce Floor Products 
E. L. Bruce Company 
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HonorasBLtE MENTION 


Free Flow Escalators 
Otis Elevator Company 
Ceiling Architecture : 
Anemostat Corporation of Amer- 
ica 
Trinity White Portland Cement 
General Portland Cement Com- 
pany 
Flashing Expansion Joint 
One Piece Thru-Wall 
Flashing 
Chase Brass & Copper Company 
Marlite—Architectural Catalog 
Marsh Wall Products Company 
Window Ideas 
Andersen Corporation 
The Mural Painters 


Copper 


National Society of Mural 
Painters 
Failures of White-Coat Plaster 
It has taken a very considerable 


amount of investigation and research to 
determine the cause of white-coat plaster 
failures characterized by the formation 
of blisters or bulges in the finish coat of 
plaster. 

In many instances these failures have 
not appeared for as long as 15 years after 
the completion of a building, although 
the usual period is from 8 to 9 years. 

The failures occur more extensively 
and rapidly during the warm weather of 
summer and during periods of high rela- 
tive humidity. 

As an example of how extensively 
these failures may occur in individual 
buildings the cost to the Government of 
plaster repair in only four buildings has. 
been over $158,000. 

The situation assumed such propor- 
tions that the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in cooperation with representatives 
of other interested groups and organiza- 
tions, undertook an extensive survey of 
existing buildings, supplemented by re- 
search conducted at the Bureau. 

The full story of these investigations. 
and research, as reported by Messrs. 
Lansing S. Wells, Walter F. Clarke, 
Edwin S. Newman, and Dana L. Bishop, 
of the Bureau, has been published in 
BMS Report 121. (Listed under Tech- 
nical Bibliography. ) 
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Reduced to simple terms the cause of 
these failures may be described as fol- 
lows: 

The usual white coat is prepared from 
a lime putty gaged with plaster of Paris 
(gypsum gaging plaster). 

The chemical analysis of 88 samples of 
white-coat plaster that had failed showed 
that in every instance a dolomitic lime 
had been used in preparing the white 
coat. 

Regularly hydrated dolomitic limes 
contain about 32 percent of total mag- 
nesium oxide (by weight), of which 
only about 5 percent is hydrated and the 
remaining 27 percent is still present as 
unhydrated magnesium oxide. 

Only about 20 percent of the hydra- 
tion of the magnesium is completed at 
the end of the customary one-day soak- 
ing period. 

Hydration of the magnesium oxide 
must, therefore, occur on the wall. This 
hydration is attended by marked expan- 
sion resulting in the separation of the 
finish from the base coat. 

No failures were found where a high 
calcium lime had been used in the 
preparation of the white coat. 

Where regularly hydrated dolomitic 
lime, with its high percentage of free 
magnesium oxide is used in making re- 
pairs to defective white-coat finish future 
trouble may be expected. 

As the result of the Bureau’s research 
specifications, formulated by The Federal 
Specifications Board, the ASTM, and 
the ASA, provide, ““The total free (un- 
hydrated) calcium oxide (CaO) and 
magnesium oxide (Mgo) in the hydrated 
product shall not exceed 8 percent by 
weight (calculated on the ‘as received’ 
basis)”. A method was also developed 
for determining the quantity of un- 
hydrated oxides. 

Lime conforming to the foregoing re- 
quirements is now available and should 
be specified and used for white-coat 


finish. 


Hospital Fire Safety 


The registered hospitals in a Mid- 
West State have now been inspected 
under the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters hospital inspection program. 

Reports on fire vulnerability have been 
issued under this program to the 171 
hospitals, comprising 619 buildings, by 
the state Inspection Bureau which di- 
rected the survey. 

The fire hazards reported ranged from 
those of very minor character to others 
so severe as to indicate ignorance of, or 
indifference to, the most ordinary safety 
precautions. 

Some of the hazards reported refer 
to conditions related to the building, its 
planning, or equipment; others refer to 
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the unsafe storage or handling of com- 


bustible liquids or gases. 

Following are a list of some of the 
more definite hazards to life, which were 
found to exist most frequently, the per- 
centage figure indicating the percentage 
of the 171 hospitals in which the hazards 
were found to exist: 


Stairways and/or elevators not prop- 
erly enclosed, including non-standard 
doors (Ae ee ee 97% 
No emergency alarm system, or pres- 
ent system inadequate or incom- 
pleter iA Sus or ele Sen ences 95% 
Electrical defects, including overfus- 
ing, improper use of portable cords, 
defective or broken fixtures, equip- 
ment not properly grounded, wiring 
not properly supported _.............. 95% 
No emergency electrical power sys- 
tem, or present system inadequate or 
improperly arranged |2.0.2.2 0. 91% 
Operating room construction, equip- 
ment and practices not in conformity 
with standards 
First-aid fire appliances, including 
standpipe and hose systems, insuf- 
ficient or improperly maintained or in- 


stalled stewie Vee ees are 78% 
Exit doors open inward and/or 
locked c.sowentay mere une ean mies 718% 


Adequate exit lights and signs not pro- 
Vides 2s28 {2g A iees Une eae 74% 
Improper enclosures and/or improper 
doors or other non-standard enclosure 
features of chutes, dumbwaiters ..62% 
Automatic sprinklers not provided at 
top, of ichutess. 224. ee ees 61% 
Egress facilities inadequate .......... 60% 
Long corridors or undivided areas 
without smoke-stop partitions, or pro- 
vided with non-standard or ineffective 
smoke-stop partitions —................. 53% 
Major portion of hospital requiring 
automatic sprinkler protection because 
of height and/or size of building 39% 
Boiler or furnace rooms not adequately 
cut-off, where size of building requires 
Such .@ut-ofts 4Uae? 5, aes eee ah oe 38% 
Combustible anesthetic agents improp- 
erly stored or used 
Oxygen and/or nitrous 
properly stored or used ................ 81% 
Flammable liquids improperly used 
and /or stored’. S25 ss) ee 57% 
X-ray room apparently not. properly 
shieldedipicconet. ee ee ni 56% 
Combustible acoustical material ..30% 
Room doors and/or corridor doors not 
wide enough to permit passage of a 


Bed: 2) Se eR ios a io ne trea 25% 


These inspections have called atten- 
tion to existing hazards which threaten 
the lives of many persons physically un- 
able to care for their own safety. 
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The immediate corrections of these 
unsafe conditions should rest heavily 
upon those responsible for the opera-_ 
tion and maintenance of these institu- 
tions, and others subject to similar haz- 
ards to human life and safety. 


BRAB Committee on Climatic Research 


The Building Research Advisory 
Board, of the National Research Council, 
has appointed a special committee to re- 
port on vital research needs in the field 
of climatology. The chairman is Mr. 
Thos. Urdahl, of the A.S.H.V.E. 

The American Institute of Architects 
is represented on this new committee 
by Walter A. Taylor, Director of the 
Department of Education & Research. 

The committee was formed as a re- 
sult of the AIA-House Beautiful Climate 
Control Project and the BRAB Re- 
search Correlation Conference “Weather 
and the Building Industry” (held in 
January 1950) which the project in- 
spired. 

According to the committee’s recent 
report to BRAB, improved climate de- 
sign would result in conservation of fuel 
and building materials, and _ reduced - 
maintenance costs on both buildings and 
their contents. The Board of Directors 
of BRAB, on receipt of this report 


- adopted the following resolution: 


“RESOLVED: That the preparation 
of a climatological atlas of the United 
States based upon existing data is of 
immediate urgency to this country. 

The Building Research Advisory 
Board, concerned as it is with the build- 
ing problems of the nation, is convinced 
that such an atlas could save its cost 
annually in federal building operations 
alone; and that equal or larger benefits 
might be expected in the development 
of the national defense notably with re- 
spect to highway, industrial and military 
establishments, and air defense problems; 
and also for the national conservation 
programs which are of critical current 
significance. This nation has lagged be- 
hind others, notably the U.S.S.R., in 
the preparation of such an atlas. 

For these reasons the Building Re- 
search Advisory Board recommends that 
the need for preparation of such an atlas 
be presented as a matter of high priority 
to the appropriate Federal agencies and 
in particular to the Department of De- 
fense.”” 


American Meteorological Society Award 
to Climate Control Project 


At its national meeting in New York 
on January 31, 1951, The American 
Meteorological Society for the first time 
in its 32-year history gave an award 
outside its membership. This honor was 
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bestowed upon the Climate Control 
Project, in which The American Insti- 
tute of Architects has been collaborating 
with House Beautiful. 

__ In making the award, Dr. Carl G. 
Rossby, Chairman of the Society’s 
Awards Committee, said in part: 


“Those of us who today are engaged 
in basic meteorological research in the 
United States know that most or al- 
most all of this research is supported 
directly or indirectly by government 
funds. We also know that even 
though the sponsoring government 
agencies have been extremely careful 
to avoid interference with free and 
untrammeled research, they are sup- 
porting these research activities pre- 
cisely because they expect that in one 
way or another beneficial results will 
flow from our work. This transmis- 
sion from the research laboratory to 
applications is a fairly simple one in 
many technical fields where the scien- 
tists largely concern themselves with 
measurements of controllable phe- 
nomena. In meteorology on the other 
hand we concern ourselves to a very 
large extent with interpretation of 
processes which we cannot control and 
the results of our laboratory activities 
may simply consist in the development 
of newer and more fruitful ways of 
interpreting the basic phenomena of 
the atmosphere. 

“To transmit this type of informa- 
tion involves vastly more than merely 
handing out rules or tables and so we 
are faced with an educational process 
of vast proportions which obviously 
must work two ways to insure that we 
put realism into our research and 
create a sympathetic understanding for 
it on the part of the public. 

“T have always had an uneasy feeling 
that contrary to the accepted academic 
point of view the responsibility of the 
science does not end at the laboratory 
gate but that we must concern our- 
selves with these transmission gears 
that are so essential to well-rounded 
progress. . . . The ultimate program 
of the American Meteorological So- 
ciety would certainly have to provide 
stimulus for the amateur and guidance 
for the professional but it should also 
most definitely include a study of the 
transmission gears of our research re- 
sults and of their impact upon so- 
PIETY o-5:8 

“During the last year or two a highly 
stimulating and far-reaching effort 
was made available to the general pub- 
lic by House Beautiful, climatic and 
micrometeorological principles and 
data that would permit more intel- 
ligent planning in home construction.” 
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The chairman then made the Society’s 
award for outstanding services to the 
advance and application of meteorolgy in 
recognition of the highly stimulating 
work initiated through the Climate Con- 
trol Project. Walter A. Taylor, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Education & 
Research of the American Institute of 
Architects, who is on the advisory board 
of consultants for the project, was 
among those asked to share this honor. 


A New Air Filter 


The Carrier Corporation and Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., have announced the 
formation of the Cambridge Corporation, 
350 So. Geddes St., Syracuse, N. Y., to 
manufacture an air filter, first used by 
The Atomic Energy Commission to keep 
radioactive particles out of the atmos- 
phere. 


It is stated single filter units can be 
built to handle 1,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute at pressures within the ca- 
pacities of central station air conditioning 
systems. 


The new filter will be particularly 
useful wherever air must be completely 
dust-free or sterile, as in the manufac- 
ture and assembly of precision devices, or 
in hospitals, biological laboratories and 
pharmaceutical plants. 


In tests conducted in connection with 
atomic energy developments, it was 
shown that as many as 20,000 particles 
of various kinds might be present in a 
single cubic inch of ordinary atmosphere. 

Conventional air cleaning devices re- 
duced this number to between 1,000 and 
3,000. ‘The new filter, however, passed 


on average only a single particle. 


Technical Bibliography 


National Electrical Code—i951 


National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, 
Massachusetts. $1. 


The 1951 Edition of this authoritative 
Code, which replaces all previous edi- 
tions, and the supplements to the same, 
has been somewhat increased in size 
which permits the use of a size of type 
contributing to easier reading. 


Building Exits Code 


National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, 
Massachusetts. $1. 


The eleventh, 1951, edition of this 
well-known Code is now available. This 
Code is under the auspices of ASA Com- 
mittee A9, on which George S. Idell, of 
the Philadelphia Chapter, serves as the 
representative of The Institute. 


Standard Specifications for Granite 


National Building Granite Quarries 
Association, Inc., 114 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

A standard specification for standard 
erade granite, as formulated by the 
Association, with a schedule showing 
the “Color Classification” of granites 
quarried by Association Members. 


Allegheny Metal In Hospitals 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Henry W. Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


A catalogue illustrating and describing 
the various uses of stainless steel in hos- 
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pitals, with a table giving the corrosion 
resistance of Allegheny Metal 18-8 to 
various media. 


Standards and Publications Available from 
The Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. (Stamps not ac- 
cepted.) | 


BMS Report 120—Fire Resistance of Walls 
of Gravel-Aggregate Concrete Masonry 
Units. 15¢ 


The second report issued by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards dealing with 
the fire resistance of walls of concrete 
masonry units. 

The first report, “Building Materials 
and Structures Report 117,” dealt with 
walls built from units made with cinder, 
pumice, expanded slag, or expanded shale 
aggregate; this report deals with walls 
built of units made with calcareous or 
siliceous gravel aggregates. 

Fire-endurance test results for 12 
walls are given and hose-stream test re- 
sults for 3 of the walls. 

The constructions included 4 in. non- 
load-bearing partitions and 8 to 12 in. 
load-bearing walls. 


Commercial Standard—172-50. Brass Trim 
for Water-Closet Bowls, Tanks and 
Urinals. 10¢ 


The purpose of this Standard is to 
establish a basis for dimensional inter- 
changeability for those items of brass trim 
for water-closets, tanks, and urinals 
known as spuds, lock nuts for spuds, 
flush valves for staple low tanks, float 
valves, flush elbows, and coupling nuts. 
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Commercial Standard 171-50. Hardwood 


Veneered Doors. 10¢ 


The purpose of this Standard is to 
establish standard specifications and sizes 
for hardwood veneered doors for the 
guidance of producers, distributors, archi- 
tects, builders, and the public; and to 
provide a uniform basis for guaranteeing 
compliance through the use of labels or 
certifications. 

In keeping with the trend toward 
economy and simplification of installa- 
tion, doors may be specified “prefit’’ to 
the exact size required. Doors will be 
mortised for locks and cut for hinges 
when so specified. 


Commercial Standard 165-50. Zinc Naph- 
thenate Wood-Preservative (Spray, 
brush, dip application). 5¢ 


The purpose of this Standard is to 
provide a nationally recognized specifica- 
tion for zinc naphthenate wood-preserva- 
tive for the guidance of producers and 
users; and to provide a basis for label- 
ing and guaranteeing the quality of 
the product. 


Simplified Practice Recommendation 8-50. 


Ferrous Range Boilers, Expansion 
Tanks, and Solar Tanks (Supercedes 
R8-47). 5¢ 


Establishes a simplified list of range 
boilers, expansion tanks, and solar tanks 
constructed of ferrous metal. Simplified 
Practice Recommendation 181-41 ap- 
plies to nonferrous boilers. 


Simplified Practice Recommendation 26-50. 
Steel Reinforcing Bars (Supercedes 
R26-49). 5¢ 


Provides a simplified list of sizes for 
steel reinforcing bars. 


Simplified Practice Recommendation 78-50. 
Iron and Steel Roofing, Siding and 


Ridge Roll. (Supercedes R78-28.) 5¢ 
Provides for a_ simplified list of 
lengths, widths, and gages of several 


kinds of iron and steel roofing and siding; 
and diameter, girth, lengths, and gages 
of three kinds of ridge roll. 


The Effects of Atomic Weapons 


Catalog, No: Y © 3.:At7:2At//H. 
Illus. $1.25 


Provides the unclassified, basic scien- 
tific and technical information of the 
phenomena and effects accompanying an 
atomic explosion. The ball of fire, break- 
away of shock front, cloud chamber 
effect, spray dome, base surge, fall-out, 
mushroom cloud, etc., produced by 
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atomic bursts above ground and under 
water, are described and illustrated by 
photographs. 

The nature of the shock waves result- 
ing from explosions in air, under water 
and underground are considered with 
the inclusion of hitherto unpublished de- 
tails. “The damage caused by the atomic 
bombs in Japan is examined with esti- 
mates of the probable effects on Ameri- 
can cities. 


BMS Report 121—Investigation of Failures 
of White-coat Plaster. 25¢ 


A comprehensive and informative Re- 
port of the investigations at the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards leading to a de- 
termination as to the cause of the failures 
of white-coat plaster finish, with illus- 
trations of failures, recommended repair 
procedures, and the preventing of failures 
in new construction. 


School Buildings—Bulletin 1950—No. 17. 
20¢ 

A Bulletin by Nelson E. Viles, Spe- 
cialist in School Plant Management, 
published by The Office of Education, of 
The Federal Security Agency. Includes 
helpful comments and suggestions cov- 
ering many phases of the remodeling, re- 
habilitation, modernization, and repair 
of school buildings. 


Special or Benefit Assessments For Park- 


ing Facilities 


Urban Land Institute, 1737 K Street, 

N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $1.50. 

David R. Levin, Chief, and Conya 
Hardy, Highway Economist, of the Land 
Studies Section of The Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, present, in Bulletin No. 15, 
of the Urban Land Institute, an objec- 
tive and authoritative analysis of past 
and present experience in benefit diistrict 
financing as applied to parking. The 
Bulletin covers in detail such aspects as 
enabling legislation, financial provisions, 
methods of assessment, court cases, and 
current operating experience. The in- 
formation will be of particular value to 
public officials, merchants, and cwners 
of commercial property seeking practical 
methods of solving the off-street parking 
problem. 


Solving Roof Problems 


The Tremco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 8701 Kinsman Road, Cleveland 
4, Ohio. 32 pp. 8% x 11. illus. 


A well illustrated booklet describing 
various types of roofs, how they are 
built, what factors effect their deteriora- 
tion, and how roof troubles can be 
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diagnosed and treated. Copies are avail- 

able upon request. 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration (Thiré 
Edition) by Burgess H. Jennings an¢ 
Samuel R. Lewis. 606 pp. illus., tables 
diagrams; 6” x 9”; Scranton, Pa.: 
1950: International Textbook Com- 
pany. $6.50. 


In presenting this third edition of 
their textbook on the fundamental essen- 
tials of air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion, the authors have emphasized the 
revision of the heating and ventilating 
portions of the text. The heat pump 
and radiant heating are newly treated 
in this edition. The latest friction flow 
chart has been incorporated in the chap- 
ter on air distribution systems and new 
psychometric charts covering the range 
from low to high temperatures have 
been included. 

Considerable design data has been in- 
cluded which should prove useful. 


Engineering Materials. Second edition. By 
Alfred H. White. 686 pp. illus. 6” x 9” 
New York: 1948: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $6.00. 


This text on engineering materials 
offers a survey of properties as a func- 
tion of internal structure. It aims to 
present enough theoretical explanation 
to enable the student to understand the 
behavior of the materials he uses and to 
start on the road to their wise utiliza- 
tion. 

This new edition takes account of the 
many developments occurring during the 
Second World War and presents much 
new material on wood, plywood and 
other laminates, and protective coatings. 


Time-saver Standards, A Manual of Essen- 
tial Architectural Data for Architects, 
Engineers, Draftsmen, Builders and 


Other Technicians. (Second Edition). 
By Architectural Record. 884 pp. illus., 


diag., plans, charts; 9” x 11”; New 
York: 1950: F. W. Dodge Corp. $12.50. 


The Editors of Architectural Record 
present in this volume all the text of the 
original work with the addition of 163 
pages of standards which have appeared 
subsequently. There has also been in- 
corporated a selection of material from 
the Architectural Engineering section 
of the magazine covering such subjects as 
prestressed concrete and roof trusses. A 
comprehensive index is included. 

The work provides in compact, readily 
accessible form a wealth of material of 
practical value. 
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DPA’s Conservation Group 


“HE DEFENSE PRopUCTION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION is resolved to conserve 
scarce materials through a program of 
substitution, and increased efficiency by 
use of such methods as Modular Co- 
ordination. A Conservation Coordi- 
nating Committee has been set up, with 
representatives from sixteen agencies, 
under the guidance of American Stand- 
ards Association past-President Howard 
Coonley, who has been Consultant on 
Conservation to the National Resources 
Security Board. 


In the belief that the building indus- 
try offers greatest opportunities for con- 
servation, Mr. Coonley proposes that 
the initial efforts of the group be in this 
field, with primary emphasis upon Modu- 
lar Coordination, as a method of raising 
eficiency which is already well-estab- 
lished. “It is . . . an amazingly intel- 
ligent technique . . . one of the most 
effective instruments of standardization 
in the building industry,’ he comments. 
“As far as I can see, (it does not) in any 
way interfere with ingenuity and indi- 


Storage 
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Modular Coordination Furnishes 


Basis for Unit Planning 


N A RECENT PUBLICATION, the Small 
Homes Council of the University of 
Illinois reports that it has developed a 
system of unit planning using stand- 
ardized plans for a room, or a group of 
rooms, so designed that they can be com- 
bined in different ways to form a variety 
of complete house plans. Permitting 
house design to profit by improved build- 
ing techniques, unit planning makes use 
of Modular Coordination to reconcile 
standardization of construction with 
flexibility of design. In this respect, it 
goes beyond the well known “industry- 
engineered house” of 1947-48. 

A research grant by the Lumber 
‘Dealers Research Council financed the 
studies reported in the Small Homes 
Council booklet (“Contemporary Houses 
Developed from Room Units,” obtain- 
(continued on page 28) 
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viduality in building design. . . . The 
savings in materials, in manpower, and 
in time that the use of this method makes 
possible will be a substantial step for- 
ward. It will not only help to save 
materials but will make it possible for 
the construction industry to do more 
building with those materials that are 
available. . . . The building industry 
can make its own contribution to the 
nation’s conservation program by push- 
ing ahead on the use of Modular Co- 
ordination.” 
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Housing Project Drawings Show Modular Flexibility 


architect can base accurate esti- 
mates on Modular drawings (Lawrie & 
Green, Harrisburg, Pa., in Grip LINES 
for November 1950; Tucker & Silling, 
Charleston, W. Va., in this issue), 
the Landisville, Pa., firm of Coleman, 
Greiner, & Coleman states that the ar- 
chitect’s estimate on their first Modular 
job came within %4 of 1% of exactly 
equalling the general-contract bid three 


(Ss Rene esae REPORTS that the 


months later. Architect Clifford L. 
Coleman adds a commentary on_ the 
drafting efficiency made possible by 


Modular Coordination: The job, now 
nearing completion, is the Pennsylvania- 
State-subsidized “Hickory Tree Heights” 
housing project in Lancaster, Pa. The 
architects were selected and given the 
go-ahead on March third of last year. 
With never more than the three prin- 
ciples working on them (along with 
other work), the firm got out for bids 
on May fifteenth the drawings on this 
100-unit project. This speed they at- 
tribute to the use of Modular Coordina- 
tion; for this reason, even if there were 
no other, Mr. Coleman says they would 
be completely sold on this method. 

The construction is load-bearing ma- 
sonry, with wood-joist floors; face brick 
is a nominal 4” x 4” x 8”. The general 
contractor is David S. Warfel. The ac- 
companying drawings, taken from those 
for “Hickory Tree Heights,” illustrate 
one of the functions achieved by the in- 
troduction of the Module, or the grid 
lines, into dimensioning. The typical 
section, part of which is shown here, in- 
dicates wood windows, but some months 
later a change was made to aluminum. 
The new detail, since it shows the grid 
lines to which dimensions are taken on 
the section, can be relied upon to work 
out. Any small fractions are referenced 
to the grid and therefore do not invite 
errors when such a change is made; by 
the same token, the dimensioning on the 
section remains valid. 


Modular Efficiency 
Reflected in Bids 


A’ A MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT of ar- 
chitects’ documents, A.I.A. Re- 
gional Director C. E. Silling has long 
urged Modular Coordination. In_ his 
own office it has brought orderly pro- 
duction methods, he says: “in the draft- 
ing room, clarified the exposition of our 
drawings, speeded up our work mate- 
tially, and furnished added profits,” 
shared by the staff. 
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Evidence is offered by Mr. Silling 
that contractors, too, are aware of the 
orderly production made possible by 
Modular Coordination. In March, he 
says, “we opened bids on the Weirton 
General Hospital, Weirton, W. Va. 
They were Modular drawings. The 
architects’ estimate had been $3,177,000. 
There were eight bidders, hailing from 
Charlotte, N. C., through Pittsburgh 
to Chicago. The low bid was $3,175,- 
000. Six bids bracketed a 5% spread. 
From low bidder to high bidder was a 
9% spread. From the small spread of 


the bids and the architects’ estimate, 1 
is obvious that none priced the work 
higher because of the Modular layout. 

‘When the bidders handed their bids 
in to the Owners,” Mr. Silling adds 
“several of them voluntarily compli- 
mented us on the clarity and complete. 
ness of our drawings. I recall that one 
stated his estimators said the simplicity 
of the assembly eased the work in 
measuring quantities, gave them con- 
fidence that all required items were 
shown and detailed when they ran 
through their check lists at the end of 
their take-off process.” 
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Technical Report Indicates Conservation Opportunities 


66 OMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 

‘e building costs in materials and 
man-hours can be cut 25%” states the 
report of a recent conference on conser- 
vation in building, calling for the em- 
ployment of tested technological ad- 
vances which are already available and 


making note of “the manifest economies 
of dimensional coordination on the 4” 
module.” Among the participants in 
the round-table, latest of several held by 
The Magazine of Building, were the 
presidents of the Turner Construction 
Company and of Starrett Brothers & 
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Eken, a director of the Austin Company, 
the president of the A.J.A. and half a 
dozen other leading U. S. architects, the 
Corps of Engineers’ Head of Construc- 
tion, the Head of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, and the Deputy Administra- 
tor of Facilities & Construction of the 
N.P.A. 


Suggestions as to how others outside 
the building industry can help the con- 
servation drive in building were included 
in the four-point program offered by the 
technical report of the group: “It would 
be a very real help if the Federal Govy- 
ernment would adopt dimensional co- 
ordination on the 4” module . . . and 
issue instructions that from now on all 
buildings erected with Federal funds 
must be designed to take advantage of 
the savings offered by dimensional co- 
ordination. Such design will not pre- 
vent execution in non-conforming mate- 
rials when these are the only ones avail- 
able... . Similar action should be taken 
on all further construction standardiza- 
tion plans which may be recommended 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization — 
and the National Production Authority. 
. . . Building materials manufacturers 
can help by establishing substantial price 
differentials in favor of materials ordered 
in a limited number of modular sizes. 
... The insurance companies and other 
corporations with large building pro- 
grams (like the Federal Government it- 
self) can advance conservation mate- 
rially by insisting that all their con- 
struction should be designed to take ad- 
vantage of the savings of modular co- 
ordination. . . . We believe they would 
find this profitable. We are certain that 
their example would be important to the 
conservation program... .” 
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ILLUSTRATED TALKS on the subject 
of Modular Coordination, describing 
some recent Modular jobs, are scheduled 
to be given by William Demarest, Jr., 
A.I.A. Secretary for Modular Coordina- 
tion, in the following cities: 

Chicago—Morning of May 8th, at 

Producers’ Council meeting, Edge- 

water Beach Hotel. 

Chicago—Morning of May 9th, at 

A.I.A. Convention, Edgewater Beach 

Hotel. 

Houston—June 12th. 

Little Rock and Oklahoma City— 

Planned for the first week in June. 
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For exact information on these (and 
also Wichita, Kansas City, and St. 
Louis), contact the local Chapter of 
the Institute. 


We should like to remind you that 
a number of ‘““Time-Saver Standards” 
devoted to Modular Coordination have 
been appearing in Architectural Record. 
Eleven of these have come out in the 
past half-year, dealing with both ma- 
sonry and frame construction. Since 
reprints are not available, those who 
are making use of the system or con- 
template doing so should not let these 
useful “Time-Saver Standards” get 
away. 


BEDROOM 


EDROOM 


BEDROOM 


BEDROOM 
BS 


Modular unit plans from new _ booklet 
published by the Small Homes Council. 
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Unit Planning 
(continued from page 25) 


able at one dollar from the Council at 
the University of Illinois). The two 
major objectives were: “To help the 
homeowner get the most for his money 
by eliminating waste—waste space in 
the house, waste in the use of materials, 
waste in the use of labor. To make it 
possible for the homeowner to build a 
house which fits the needs of his family 
and the requirements of his site—a house 
which is not like, and does not look like, 
his next-door neighbors’.” 

Explaining the approach to these 
objectives, the report points out that 
“Simplified construction methods that 
save time and material are today pos- 
sible because of the growing acceptance 
of the principle of modular design... . 
The basic unit is 4 inches. . . . Larger 
modules—multiples of the basic 4-inch— 
are used throughout a house to estab- 
lish spacing of walls, windows, studs and 
joists. Sixteen inches (4 modules) is 
frequently used since it corresponds with 
normal stud spacing. Four feet (12 
modules) is also a common module since 
it corresponds with stock sizes of sheet 
materials, such as plywood and wall- 
boards. Because the principle of 
modular design standardizes measure- 
ments and does away with most frac- 
tional dimensions, job operations can be 
easily laid out in the drafting room be- 
fore construction begins. Modular de- 
sign, therefore, makes possible improved 
framing details which, in turn, reduce 
the amount of labor needed on the job. 
... To take advantage of the savings 
which standardization makes possible, 
the unit plans had to be designed—or 
engineered—at the very beginning for 
the use of these techniques.” 

The booklet explains unit planning, 
offers a variety of units laid out upon 
a four-foot module to give a choice of 
stud spacing (16” or 24’), and illus- 
trates how it works out by showing sev- 
eral entire houses, designed by assembling 
units. The house taken for reproduction 
here was made up of bed-and-bath unit 
“SB 5” and work-area unit “W 5” (to 
be found among the unit plans shown on 
this page, linked by one of the living- 
dining area units (not reproduced here) 
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and with one of the garage units at- 
tached. 

The booklet mentions that special per- 
mission from the Small Homes Council 
need not be obtained by the prospective 
homeowner in employing the services 
of a licensed architect to develop work- 
ing drawings for him, as client, using — 
the booklet’s plans for reference. 
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